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THE    LIVESTOCK    AND.  MEAT    SI  T^U.'A  .T.I  O-lf-. 


ApproYed  hj  the  Oatlook  and  Situation  'Bor^rd..,.  .November  g8'/  19^7., 

,     . "  SiJIvmRY 

Prices  of  grass  cattlo  are  likely  to  increase  ssaocnally  this  winter  and 
spring  as  marketings  decrease .    Prices  oi  grain  fed  cattle  are  likely  to  continue 
high  through  springy  even  though  marketings  of  short  fed  cattle  will  be  relatively 
large . 

Next  summer  prices  of  fed  cattle  are  likely  to  rise  more  than  seasonally  be- 
cause marketings  will  be  Bmaller  than- usual.    A.  large  part -of  uhe  fed  cattle  mar^ 
keted  in  the  eiurmer  usually  have  been  fed  a  long  period  and  include  a  large  pro- 
portion of  calves  and  yearlings  put  on  feed  the  previous  fall  or  winter.  This 
fall,  hcwsver^  shipments  of  cattle  to  feeding  aroas  include  a  large  proportion  of 
heavy  cattle  which  are  mo'y&  suitable  for  a  short  fsed^ 

Prices  of  hogs,  probably  will  continue,  high- during  I9^v6^with  about  the  usual 
seasonal  increase  - prob^lDle  In  the  late  i/inter  and  early  spring. 

•  Increases  in  slaughter  lamb  prices  are  likely  through  the  winter,  as  slaughter 
declines  more  than  seasoraliy^    The  supply  of  Irmbs  for  slaughter  in  the  first  k  r 
months  of  19^8  promises  to  be  th-a  smallest  in  around  20  years . 

.  ■  ..Meat  production  during  the-, spring  and  tjummer  of  19 W  was  considerably  greater 
than  in  tne  same  period  of  .19^+6,    I'.eez.  output  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  19^7  will 
total  about  as  large  as.  a  year  ^sarlior.  'y^.A.: 

Meat  output  in  each  quarter  of  19^8  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  • 
the  corresponding  quarters  of  19^7.    Daring  the  first  9  months  most  of  the  reduc- 
tion vill  bo  in  beef.    In  the  I&bz  quarter,  output  of  both  beef  and  pork  will  be 
lower.    Tne  number  of  hogs. .e laughter ed  in  the  first,  nine  months  of  19^8  probably  . 
will  be  about  the .  same,  a?^  a  year,  earlier.    But.  hogs  are  likely  to  be  marketed  at;  • 
conslc.erably  lighter  wejghts  than  In  the  past  h  or  J>  years  because  of  the  reduced 
feed  supplies  and  high  feed  prices.  ,Eeduced.hog  slaughter  weights  in  19*48  will 
reduce  output  --.f  fat /cuts  proportionately  .cpre  than  the  output  of  lean  pork. 
Slightly  more  lean. pork  is  produced  per  unit  of  grain  fed. when  hogs  are  marketed 
at  weights  ranging  frcn  I50  to  225  porjids  than  from  225  pcunds  -co  3OO  pounds-.  -  The 
spring  pig  crop  of  I9U8  is  expectec  to  be  moderately  smaller  than  the  IQk"]  spring 
pig  crop,  which  WQ.uld  mear.  f^ver  hogs  for  slaughter  In -the  late  fall  and  winter 
of  I9U8-49.  ■  -     ■        •       •  - 

The  sharp  decl.-'ne  in  th*^  number  of  cattle  on  f ams  this  yoar  and  reduced  ■ 
grain    feeling  probably  will.- result  in  a  s^ialler  cattle  slaugliter  in  I948  than  in 
19^7.    Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  also  will  be  smaller  in  I9U8.    Fevrer  sheep  and- 
lambs  will  be  fed  this  winter  ard  there  will  be  a  sme.lJer  iamb  crcD  next  year. 


(For  r el  eas  e  Dec  cr.l-er'  ^ j,  •  na'rra      -  '  ^^ ■ 
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OUTLOOK 

Seasonal  Increase  In  Prices  of  Grass  Cattle 
Expected  this  Winter  and  Spring;  Fed.  Cattle 
Prices  to  Eemaln  High 

Prices  of  grass  cattle  are  expected  to  rise  seasonally  this  winter  and 
spring,  when  marketings  will  decrease  and  demand  for  cattle  to  stock  pastures 
next  year  will  te  strong.    Fewer,  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  will  "be  marketed 
through  spring  than  a  year  earlier  "because  of  the  reduction  in  the  numlier  of 
steers  and  heifers  this  year.  '  1  r ,  ^ 

Prices  of  fed  cattle  are  expected  to  continue  high  through  spring.  The 
proportion  of  cattle  marketed  after  a  short  feed  probably  will  "be  greater  than 
usual , 

Prices  of  fed  cattle  are  likely  to  Increase  more  than  usual  next  summer, 
unless  demand  for  meat  weakens ,    The  usual  summer  rise  in  prices  of  fel  cattle 
has  tended  to  "be  greater  during  years  following  short  corn  crops,  reflecting 
reduced  marketings  of  fed  cattle  at  that  time.    Compared  with  last  year,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  cattle  moving  to  feeding  areas  this  fall  was  calves 
and  yearlings.    Such  cattle  usually  are  marketed  after  a  long  feed. 

Prices  of  choice  and  prime  cattle  reached  new  peaks  in  early  November. 
Prices  of  good  grade  cattle  were  moderately  lower  than  in  Octoher  and  the  lowest 
since  August.    Marketings  of  fed  cattle  continued  relatively  small.    Sales  of 
Corn  Belt  steers  at  Chicago  in  October  were,  except  for  October  19^6  (when  price 
controls  ended),  the  smallest  for  the  month  since  1937. 

Increases  in  slaughter  lamb  prices  are  in  prospect  through  the  winter  as 
slaughter  declines  more  than  seasonally.      Lamb  prices  are  low  relative  to  prices 
of  hogs  or  cattle.    The  supply  of  lambs  for  slaughter  in  the  first  k  months  of 
19^8  promises  to  be  the  smallest  in  about    20  years  because  of  reduced  lamb  feed- 
ing.   Slaughter  lamb  prices  began  increasing  in  October,  after  reaching  the 
seasonal  low. 

Hog  prices  declined  about  seasonally  in  early  November  in  response  to  the 
sharp  Increase  in  marketings  from  the  19^7  spring  pig  crop.    Prices  of  hogs  prob- 
ably  will  increase  seasonally  in  the  late  winter  and  spring  as  slaughter  declines 

Consumer  incomes  reached  new  highs  in  October.    The  very  high  incomes  have 
been  the  principal  factor  in  the  high  meat-animal  and  meat  prices.  Domestic 
demand  for  meat  was  extremely  strong  in  early  November^ when  production  was  nearing 
its  seasonal  peak. 

The  rise  in  meat  prices  last  summer  and  during  early  fall  was  accompanied  by 
a  smaller  than  usual  decline  in  storage  stocks  of  meat.    Storage  stocks  on  Novembe 
1  were  considerably  greater  than  a  year  earlier^ but  below  average  for  the  season. 
End-of-year  storage  stocks  of  meat  probably  will  be  greater  than  the  relatively 
small  holdings  at  the  end  of  I9U6.    Hog  slaughter  has  been  unusually  large  in 
recent  weeks . 

The  downturn  in  breeding  sheep  numbers  that  began  in  I9U2  is  continuing 
this  year,  but  apparently  at  a  lower  rate  than  during  the  p::^eceding  J+  years. 
Federally  inspected  sheep  slaughter  in  January-Sept ember  totalea  around  kO  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  earlier  and  was  the  smallest  for  the  period  since  19^+2. 
Lamb  and  yearling  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  in  January -September  was  17 
percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^+6. 
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'Tha:  continued  decline  in  sheep  numbers  will  result  in  fewer  lambs  being 
raised  in  19^8,  which  in  turn  will  mean  reduced  output  of  lamb. 

Lower  Hog  Slaughter  Weights 

Pork  production  in  the  19^6-^7  hog  marketing,  year  (October-September) 
apparently  was  around  10.6  billion  pounds,  the  smallest  since  19^1-^2.  During 
the  19^6-1|7  season  around  75  million  hogs  were  slaughtered  at  an  average  weight 
of  around  2^7  pounds.    The  average  weight  of  258  pounds  for  all  hogs  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection  was  about  the  same  as  in  October-September  19^5-^6,  and 
was  only  slightly  less  than  the  record  of  260  poimds  during  19^^-^5. 

Hog  slaughter  in  the  19^7-^8  hog  marketing  year  probably  will  be  as  large  as 
a  year  earlier,  since  at  least  as  many  pigs  were  raised  in  19^7  as  in  19^6.  Be- 
cause of  the  smaller  feed  concentrate  supply  for  the  current  feeding  year,  however 
the  average  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  19^7-^8  iiiay  be  around  10  pounds  less  i-he 
in  19^6-14-7,    As  a  result,  pork  production  during  1947-48  may  be  around  5OO  million 
pounds  or  5  percent  less  than  in  19^6-47 .    Lard  output  also  may  be  around  5  per- 
cent less  than  the  2,380  million  pounds  for  1914-6-47. 

On  the  basis  of  feed  supplies  and  grain  prices  this  fall,  the  1948  spring 
pig  crop  will  be  smaller  than  the  I947  crop  of  53  million  head.    Total  feed  con- 
centrate supplies  are  considerably  smaller  than  at  any  time  since  1940,  and  the 
hog-com  price  ratio  has  been  below  average  since  July. 

Table  1.-  Average  live  weight  of  hOgs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection, 
monthly,  average  1935-39  and  1941-47 


Month 


:Av .  1935-36:1941-42: 
;to  1939-40  :  ; 


1942-43:1943-44:1944-45:1945-46  :  1946-47 :1947-i-' 


Oct. 

Nov . 

Dec . 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Year 


Pounds 
223.2 

222.9 
227.0 
229.7 
226.6 
227.4 
228.1 

231.3 
243.3 
251.4 
242.0 
230.1 


Pounds  Pounds 


234.2 

233.3 
239.2 
239.8 
237.0 
232.5 
234.9 
240.4 

251.5 
265.2 

265.7 
250.3 


240.6 
244.6 
248.7 
252.1 
252.2 

252.7 
254.0 
256.4 
260.4 
273.9 
276.7 
262.3 


Pounds 
242.7 
238.0 
244.4 

249.3 
246.8 
242.5 
240.3 
238.7 
244.8 
251.8 

255.1 
248.0 


Pounds 

238.1 

238.3 

240.1 

244.1 

246.3 

251.1 

257.1 

264.5 

275.6 

297.3 
304.2 

295.3 


Pounds    Pounds  Pounds 


276.6 
262.7 
254.6 
258.4 
260.5 
248.6 
247.6 
244.3 
263.2 

289.5 
262.8 
264.1 


246.2 
242.4 

246.7 
254.6 

251.9 
253.3 
254.4 
260.1 

273.3 
288.0 

283.7 
247.3 


237  1/ 


231.3         256.2     244.7     256.5     259.8     257.8  258.5 


1/  Estlicated  on  basis  of  weekly  data. 
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Currant  Meat  Output.  About  The,  Same,  As  Year,  (t^pj...        ^.ry^  . 

Smaller  Su-Qplle?  Iri,  Prospect. .  _       •■  ; 

Meat  production  in  the  final  quarter  of  19^7  probahly  will  be  about  as 
large  as  a  year  earlier,  when  it  was  the  smallest  for  the  period  since  19^i2. 
Output  of  meat  ,in  January-October,  under  Federal  inspection  vas  2?.  percent-  greater 
than  in  the  same '  months  of  19^+6.  In  the  first  he  If  of  Hovember,  slaughter  of .  cattle 
under  Federal  inspection  was  abcii.t      percent  grrcaoer  than  the  .large  slaughter  of 
a  year  earlier,  and  was  a  uear  repcrd  for  the  se.a,Bon.'.   The  mmber  of  cc  Ives  alaugh 
tered  was  around  one-third  gj-eater  than  in  the  corresponding  .wesks;  of .  Novemh.ei:  . 
l9'i-6,  and  was  exceeded  only  in.  Jiox-ember  19^^.    Sheep  and  lamb.,  slaughter  in  the  . -.• 
first  half  of  November  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earliar  but  hog  slaughter  was 
5  percent  less,    flog  slaughter  increased  sher:p3-y  in  .the  .tlhir^-  veok  of  Kovem.ber 
and  was  a  record  for  an.y  November  week  except  19^3 «  ■•,    ■,         ..•  -      .■  ■  •> 

Cattle  and  calf  slaughter  in  19^7  will  ..be.;  the  largest  of  record- rT;OSS lb ly 
reaching  3'^  million  head.    This  far  exceeds  the. .'calf  crop  and  Is  causing  . a  . large 
reduction  in  cattle  numbers  .        furt-ier  decline  in  numbera  .next  year  seems  .likely, 
but  the  decrearie  probably  will  not  bo  as  great  as  .  in  l'9.'-i-7 •    Numbers,  of  steers 
and  young  heifers  on    farms  are  being  reduced  to  an  unusual  extent  this  year. 

Luring  19^8,  output  of  all  meats  may  be  smaller  than  in  19^7-  ■  Sevuctions  . 
in  beef  and  lamb  probably  will  be  relatively  greater"  zaaii  .for  pork.  ,      ,  . 

EFFECTS  OF  REDUCED  C/.TTIE  FEEDING 
r. ......  pN.BEEF  AND  GMN  SUPPLIES 

Shipments  of  stocker^  and  feeder  cattle  to  11  Com  Belt  States  during  July- 
Octobetr;;  we^.;  15"  percent  •  BmallB-r.'  th'='.'n  the •  large"  .ah ipiiicn5l3~.'£f  'y.oa-f"  earlier  .  "ThisV" 
together  witli  smaller  feed  grain  8upi)il.es  and  little  wheat'  .pasture  ,.  indi elites  an 
overall  reduction-  from' the  n©aT^-record'"'or'l^  in'the  nCmiber  "of  cat  tie"  to 'be 

.vfed:^-thi8  -fall- au4;-^,3;titerV^  atocker -and'.-feeder  aattle  from  U  leading 

markets  thl.a  summer  and  fall;  indicate  that  the  number  of  calves,  cows,  and  heifers 
to  be  fed  will  be  miarkedly"  lovrer  than  a  year  ear lle;-%    Th3re  was  a  large  increase 
In  the  number '  of  feeding  s'teers  weighing  over  1.000  pounds  shipped  to  feeding 
areas.    But  the  prbpot'tion  of  all' steera  weighing- 'over  7OO  pounds  was  about  the 
same  as  last, year.'    .  '  ■',  \ 

The  chief  result  of     reduce'd  number  of  cattle  moving  into,  feed  lots  this 
fall  and  winter  woulcL  be  to  Increase,  cattle  slaughter  in  late"  19^7  and  to  reduce 
it  in  19^8/  assuming  of  course  that  it  does,  not  result  in  the'  marketing  of  fewer 
grass  cattle  this  fall.        reductibh  of  cattle  moving  to  feed"  lots  :'n  J  ate  19  ■''■7 
would  then  mean  increased  slaughter  this  year.    If", 500,000  mo're  cattle  went, to 
slaughter  Instead  of  feed  lots , beef  production  in  l9-!7  would  be  increased  by 
roughly  I80.  million. pounds .    However,  If  there  had  teen  no  reduction-  in  cattle 
feeding  this  year,'  tne  beef  output  from  those  cattle  in  1948  would  be  around 
28Q- million,  pounds-v  -  ■   ■  .   :  "  ■ 

Shortening  the  average  feeding  period  and  less  liberal  feeding  also  will 
affect  production  in  19^'^.    Each  10-pound  decrease  in  the  average  sjaughter  weight 
of  U  million    •     cattle  fed  this  winter  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  nearly  25 
million  pounds  of  beef. 


A  study  of  cattle  feeding  during  1938-A2  indicated  that  around  U  million 
head  of  cattle  v;ere  fattened  annually  in  11  Corn  Belt  States  (including  Kansas).!/ 

On  the  basis  of  the  January  1  numbers  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed,  these 
Corn  Belt  States  accounted  for  around  75  percent 'of  the  total  number  fed.  This 
relationship  has  not  changed  .much  since  that  time.     It  '.vas  estimated  that  in 
1938-42  cattle  in  the  Corn  Belt  area  vvere  fed  for  an  average  of  200  days.  The 
average  v/eight  at  the  begLnnir.g  of  the  f  eeding  period  v;as  aro'ond  650  pounds  and 
the  average  gain  per  head  v/as  around  360  poundsi'  The  feed  required  to  fatten 
cattle,  on  the  average,  included  U7  bushels  of  corn,  or  its  equivalent  in  other 
grain,  and  around  65  pounds  of  high- protein  feed.    Hay  and  other  roughage  made  up 
the  remainder  of  most  rations. 

IT"   Nelson,  Aarcn  G.,  Relation  of  Feed  Consumed  to  Food  Products  Produced  by 
Fattening  Cattle,  USDA  Technical  Bulletin  No.  900,  September  1945. 


Table  2.  -  Feed  consumed  and  v/eight  added  in  feeding  cattle  in  the  Corn  Belt, 

year  beginning  October  1,  1938-41  J^' 


Item 

;      unit.  : 

193:-39 

:  1939-40  : 

1940-41  : 

1741-4-^ 

.XLTiber  lea 

,  gain  in 

livev'eight 

,  and  beef 

oroduced 

ilumber  cattle  and  calves  cut 

on  grain  feed 

1,000  head 

3,811 

4,m 

4,403 

4,U6 

Estimated  live weight  gain 

:Mil,  pounds 

1,355»2 

1,505.9 

1,596.3 

1,596,5 

Estimated  gain  in  beef  ^ 

Mil.  pounds 

799.6 

888.5 

941.8 

941.9 

Total  concentrates 

fed 

Grain 

iiil.  pounds 

9,920 

11,079 

11,755 

11,795 

Protein  supplement 

Llil.  po'unds 

249.2 

278  0  5 

294.2 

298.1 

Average 

relat ionships 

Av.  v.-eight  gain  per  head:  ; 

Livev;  eight 

Po'onds 

356 

360 

363 

359 

Dressed  v/eight 

Pounds 

210  ■ 

212 

214 

212 

Av.  quantity  grain  fed 

per  head 

Pounds 

2,603 

2,648 

2,670 

2,653 

Av.  quantity  protein 

concentrate  fed  per  head 

Po'jnds 

65 

67 

67 

67 

Av.  quantity  grain 

per  100  pounds: 

Liver/eight  gained 

Pounds 

732 

736 

736 

739 

Dressed  Vvreight  gained 

Pounds 

1,240 

1,247 

1,248 

1,252 

ly  Includes  the  11  States,  Ohio,  Lndiana,  Illinois,  Llichigan,  "iTisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  South  Da^cota,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 
2y  Dressing  percentage  59  percent. 
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Table  3.-  Sstiraated  feed  consumption,  slaughter  grade,  dressing  yield,  and  body 
Gompooition  at  specified  live-v;eighto  during  the  fattening  period 


for  clioioe  feeder  yearling  steers,  average  Corn 

Belt  conditions 

Item 

Average  live.- -v. eight 

per  head  (pounds) 

:I7  640 

:1/  740 

:1/  840  iX 

/  940  :2/  1,040 

:  1,140 

■  ■  ";Povinds 
xotal  digeotible  nutrie'its  consitaed:  0 

Pounds 
467 

Founds    Pounds  Pounds 
1,011      1,G52  2^436 

Pc\mds 
3,442 

s 

i  i  cll  J.  1 

394.4 

538  R        625. 0 

717.1 

Lean 

Fat 

Eone 

,  .217.6 

51,9 
65,2 

244.6 
76c2 
73.6 

272„2 
106,6 
82,4 

301.7  331,7 
145.0  192.0 
91,9  101.3 

i 
1, 

359,3 
247.6 
110.2 

Edible  portion  of  carcass, 
(minus  bone) > 

r 

Weight:                  ;  ; 

269i5 

320.8 

■  278,8 

446,7  523.7 

606.9 

Physically  separable  fat 

!  50.4 

73,3 

102.2 

139.0  184.4 

238.8 

Edible  offal: 

Organs,  etc,  trimmed 

Caul,  ruffle,  and  other  fats 

.  28.1 

I  14,4 

31.7 

19o8 

35.2 

2  5  €)  9 

38o4  41.5 
32,9  40.8 

44.3 

49  c4 

Additional  prodt^pts  produced  for  each  100 

pounds  of 

TDI'P  s  consumed 

Average  li-ve-v/eight  per  head  (poimds) 

.640-739 

:  740-839 

:  840-939   ^940-1 ,039 ;1 ,040-1 ,139 

: Found  s 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Jr'ounds 

Pound  s 

Carcass  weight: 

I'Tarm 

12.8 

12.3 

12.1 

lloQ 

9o2 

Physically  separable 
Lean 
Fat 

!  5.8 

4a 

5,1- 
5,6 

4«6 
6.0 

3.8 

60  0 

2.7 
5.5 

Edible  portion  or  carcass, 
(minus  bone  ) • 

Weight 

Physically  separable  fat 

:  11,0 
•  4.9 

20.1 
5,3 

10,6 
5.7 

9.8 

5.8 

•  8.3 
5.4 

Edible  offal  : 

Organs,  etc.  trimmed 

Caul,  ruffle,  and  other  fats 

i  0.8 

:  lo2 

0.6 

1.1 

0.5 

Icl 

0.4 
1.0 

0.3 
.9 

1/    Common  to  modiuir.  slaughter  grade. 

2^    Choice  slaughter  grade  reached  at  1,00 

0  Toounds 

Source;     iTels on,  Aaron. G.,  Relation  of  Feed  Consumed  to  Food 
Fattening  Cattle,  USDA  Teclmical  Bulletin  llo.  900, 

Products  Pro<2u 
September  1945. 

ced  by 

i 

I 
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Largest  cattle  feeding  operat ions  outside  the  Corn  Bel't  occur  in  the  irri- 
gated f  arming  sections  in  the  V.'e stern  States/and  .in  Oklahoma  and  Texaso    In  the 
■Ve stern  areais,  rations  for  cattle  are  largely  made  up  of  alfalfa  hay,  localD.y 
grovm  grains,  sugar  beet  tops  and  pulp,  and.  some  shipped- in  corn.     In  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  b'ondle  feeds  and  pastures  are  importanto 

In  terms  of  either  the  liVeweight  gain  or  food  produced  by  cattle  for  each 
unit  of  feed  consumed,  cattle  feeding  is  considerably  less  efficient  than  hog 
feeding,.   Under  average  Corn  Belt  conditions,  it  probably  takes  over  7  pounds  of 
concentrate  feed  for  each  pound'  gain  in  livetveight  for  cattle  fattened  and  aromid 
12.5  pounds  of  concentrate  for  each  pound  of  beef  produced,  wholesale,  basis. 
Furthermore,  as  cattle  get  older  and  heavier,  f eedlot  gains  per  unit  of  feed  con- 
sumed become  progressively  smaller o    As  cattle  are  fed  to  the  good  slaughter  grade 
and  higher,  propor-tionately  more  of  the  feed  goes  into  fat  and  less  into  lean. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  added  fat  is  eaten  with  the  meat. 

Under  average  Corn  Belt  conditions,  100  T.D^Nr's  (total  digestible  nutrients 
l/)  are  required  to  produce  12  to  15  pounds  of.  carcass  weight  .gain  for  yearling 
steers  fed  to  the  good  slaughter  grade,    Uhen  the  steers'  reach  good  slaughter,  grade 
100  T.D.M.'s  will  produce  only  around  11  pounds  of  carcass  weight'  gainc    After  the 
top  of.  the  good  grade  is  reached,  100  ToD.No's  v;ill  produce  only  9  pounds  of  car- 
cass meat. 

Only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  v/eight  gain  in  feeding 
cattle  is. produced  from  cattle  fed  to  higher  than  the  middle'  of  the  good  slaughter 
grade.    The  Y»eight  gain. from  such  cattle  in  the. Corn  Belt  in  193S-42  was  estimat- 
ed to  be  20  percent  of  the  total  added  by  feeding.    Applying  this  to  present 
conditions,  elimination  of  the  feeding  of  cattle  to  better  than  average  good  grade 
would  reduce  beef  production  in  19A.7-4S  by  around  175  million  pounds ,    But  the 
reduction  in  use  of  grain  vrould  be  equivalent  to  J+0  to  55  million  bushels  of  corn. 

There  are  other  considerations  in  feeding  than  the  efficiency  with  which- 
cattle  convert  feed  to  meat.    Feeding  evens  out  beef  cattle  marketings  throughout 
the  year.'  It  also  improves  the  quality  and  palatability  of  meat,  increases  the 
dressing  percentage,  and  provides  manure  for  improving  soil  fertility  on  cattle- 
feeders'  farms, 

SHEEP  AND  LAMB  FEEDING  TO  BE  REDUCED.  " 

Probably  7  to  8.5  million  grain-fed  and  wheat-pastured  sheep  and  lamts  have 
been  marketed  in  each  of  the  past  5  years.     Sheep  and  lamb-feeding  has  increased 
lamb  and  mutton  output  by  SO  to  115  million  pconds  each  year. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  January  1  each  year  from  19A-1  through 
1947  ranged  from  6  to  7  million  heade    The  number  on  feed  January  1  includes  the 
greater  part  of  all  sheep  and  lambs  fed  during  the  year«    The  number  to  be  fed 
this  season  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  probably  the  srallest 


1/  A  standard  for  comparing  the  feeding  value  of  feeds:  2  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay^ 
or  0,8  pound  of  ccrn  equal  1  T.DcN^" 
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in the  last  18  years.    Last  fall  and  v/inter,  wheat  pastures  alone  carried  over  1 
million  head  of  sheep  and  lambs,  or  17  percent  of  the  total  fed.    Poor  wheat 
pastures  this  fall  mean  a  sharp  reduction  in  sheep  and  lambs  pastured.  Shipments 
of  stocker  and  feeder  lambs  to  Corn  Belt  States  in  September  and  October  this  year 
totaled  32  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  v;ere  the  smallest  since  1938,  the 
first  year  of  record.    About  65  percent  of  the  6  million  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed 
at  the  beginning  of  19A7  were  in  the  Corn  Belt,  an  unusually  large  proportion^ 
The  number  on  feed  in  States  outside  the  Corn  Belt  was  the  smallest  since  1927. 

'    i 

Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  concentrates  fed  to  livestock  is  fed  to  ' 
lambs.    Lambs  grazed  on  wheat  pastures  receive  little  or  no  grain,    Tiose  fed  in 

the  Corn  Belt  consume  some  corn  and  other  grains  but  probably  no  more  than  the .  | 

equivalent  of  2  bushels  of  corn  per  head.    Lambs  fed  in  the  Western  States  receive  i 

more  barley  and  other  grains  than  corno  \ 

The  feeding  of  1  million  fewer  lambs  in  19A-7-A-8  than  a  year  earlier  would  j 
mean  heavier  slaughter  during  the  final  quarter  of  1947,  amounting  to  possibly  30  ] 
to  A-0  million  pounds  of  lambo     '  This  would  be  followed  by  smaller  output 

in  the  first  part  of  19A-S.    The  saving  of  grain  by  the  smaller  number  fed  would  be 
relatively  small, 

PORK  AND  LARD  OUTPUT  AND  FEED  CONSUlffiD  BY  HOGS  AT  VARYING  MARKET  V'JEIGHTS  l/ 

Efficient  use  of  feed  is  receiving  broad  attention  this  year  because  of 
reduced  feed  supplies,  high  feed  prices^and  the  need  for  large  grain  exports.    For  i 
these  reasons  the  weights  at  vjhich  hogs 'are  marketed  are  more  important  than  usual,  ' 
The  efficiency  with  v/hich  hogs  convert  feed  into  pork  and  lard  varies  with  the 
xTOights  to  vjhich  they  are  fed.  ■ 

The  choice  of  market  weights  of  hogs  cannot  be  based  entirely  on  feed  con- 
version alone.    The  relative  needs  for a?id  values  of  pork  and  lard,  costs  of  feed 
and  other  items  of  production,  and  other  factors  must  be  considered,    VJhile  these 
considerations  usually  determine  the  xreight  at  v^hich  hogs  are  marketed,  the  better 
pork  cuts  are  obtained  from  butcher  hogs  vreighing  from  150  to  300  pounds, 

rron  ttiQ  ^taijdpoiiib  of  ovc2^-g11  cffioicncy  in  oonverbin^  foed  into  htJfcdiii 
food  (total  pork  and  lard),  hogs  weighing  at  least  300  pounds  are  slightly  more 
efficient  than  are  lighter  hogs.    On  the  other  hand,  hogs  fed  to  weights  above  175 
pounds  are  less  efficient  than  are  lighter  hogs  in  converting  feed  into  lean  porkr 
Butcher  hogs  produced  in  the  Corn  Belt  attain  the  greatest  dressed  v^'eight  per  unit 
of  grain  consumed  at  v/eights  ranging  from  225  to  275  pounds.    At  these  weights, 
however,  hogs  convert  their  feed  mostly  into  fat.    Each  additional  bushel  of  corn 
equivalent  2/  fed  to  hogs  v\reighing  225  pounds  produces  less  than  3  pounds  addition- 
al lean  pork,  but  at  least  8  pounds  more  fat,    A  250  pound  hog  v/ill  produce  around 
l/!f,7  pounds  more  separable  fat,  including  offals,  and  only  5^9  pounds  more  separable 
lean  than  a  225  pound  hog, 

1/  This  section  is  based  upon:  U.S.D.A.  Technical  Bulletin  Wo.  89A-,  Feed  Con- 
suraption  and  i.Iarketing  Weight  of  Hogs,  July  1945,  and  U.S.D.A,  Technical  Bulletin 
No.  917,  Feed  Consumption ' and  the  Production  of  Pork  and  Lard,  June  1946,  both 
bulletins  by  L.  Jay  Atkinson  and  John  YJ.  Klein. 

2/  A  common  denominator  for  all  feeds:  1  feed  unit  is  equal  to  1  pound  of  average 
corn. 
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More  pork  is  produced  per  unit  of  grain  vhen  hogs  are  fed  to  around  175 
pounds  than  at  other  weights.    As  market  weights  of  hogs  increase  over  175  pounds, 
the  liveweight  gain  is  only  slightly  less  efficient,  in  terms  of  the  weight  addbd 
for  the  quantity  of  grain  fed.    But  proportionately  mors  fat  than  lean  is  added 
when  hogs  are  fed  to  more  than  175  pounds'. 

Table  4  •-  ■Yield  of  product  from  different  weights  of  "barrows  and  gilts 
and  per  100  pounds  of  feed  concentrates  fed 


Output:  1/  ■ 
Liveweight 
Dressedweight 
Total  separable 

fat  ' 
Total  separable 
lean  2/ 
Total  lean  pork  3/ 
Total  residual  fat 


:  Unit 

Barrovrs 

and  g 

ilts 

we 

ighing 

150  : 

175  : 

200  : 

225  : 

250 

J 

-275  : 

300 

lb  .. : 

lb.  .: 

lb,  . 

lb;  . . : 

lb  . 

* 

lb  .  : 

lb  . 

Input  .-  out 

/put  per 

hog 

Input : 

Total  feed  consumed 

Feed  units 

79^^.5 

909.5 

1,027.7  1 

,1U9.8  J 

L,276 

.3 

1>08.3 

1,5^6.3 

Output:  1/ 

Liveweight 

Pounds 

170.3 

195.3 

220.3 

2U5.3 

270 

.3 

295.3 

320.3 

Dressedweight 

II 

127.8 

II18.2  . 

:i68.9 

IQO.l 

211 

.1 

232-.5 

253.9 

Separable  fat 

,  tl 

^9.5 

60.0 

:  71.9 

85.1 

99 

.3 

IIU.9 

131.6 

Separable  lean 

II 

50.0 

56.9 

:  63.3 

69.3 

7^^ 

.8 

79.8 

8h.3 

Offals : 

Fat  offals 

tl 

3.3 

3.8 

k.h 

5.0 

5 

.5 

6.0 

6.6 

Lean  offals 

It 

3.2 

3.7 

i^.5 

k 

.9 

5.2 

5.5 

Total  separable 

fat ■ 2/ 

tl 

52.8 

63.8 

''76.3 

^0.1 

10k 

Q 

120  ;9 

138  2 

Total  separable 

-  lean  2j 

It 

53.2 

60.6 

•'67. U 

n:Q 

■  "79 

:1 

85:0 

89.8 

Total  lean  pork  3/ 

II 

68.0 

99.1 

'108:7' 

116:7 

122 

.9 

127.0 

129.0 

Total  residual  fatl/V 

It 

15.5 

21.9 

"30:5 

ui:3' 

"5U 

.6 

■  70:5 

89.0 

Output  per  lOO  poiin-'s  feed  consumed  [In  feed  unte 


tl 

21.1^ 

21.5 

2i:u' 

21:3 ' 

■  21 .2 ■ 

'21.0 

20.7 

II 

16.1 

16.3 

■  16.4 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

16. U 

tt 

6.2 

6.6 

7.U 

,  7.8 

8.2 

.  8.5 

It 

6.3 

5.3 

6.2 

6.0 

5.9 

5.7 

5.5 

II 

11.1 

10.9 

10.5 

10.1 

9.6 

9.0 

8.3 

It 

1.9 

2.U 

3.0 

3.6 

4.3 

5.0 

5.8 

1/  Includes  breeding  herd  gains  of  20.3  pounds  per  butcher  hog  reaching  market  vreighl 
This  gain  is  equivalent  to'  16. 9  pounds  of  dressed  weight  or  I5.4  pounds  of  edible 
product.    The  edible  portion  consists  of  11.7  pounds  of  separable  fat  and  3.7  pounds 
of  separable  lean  or  2.5  pounds  of  lean  pork  and  I3.2  pounds  of  residual  fat  (iard 
equivalent).    2/  Separable  lean  or  fat  is  that  loortion  which  may  be  separated  with 
a  knife.    3/  Excluding  bone.    V.  Beaidual  fat  Is  .defined,  as  3,ard.  or. Jlat  backs  and 
plates  on  a.  JLfLrd  equivalent  baaia  .  -  -  '       .         i  -^-  '-  '  •  ■- 1    ■  '  ^ 

Adapted  rfi'canf^  '  •      .  ...  .  .  . 

'    .    Atkinson,  L.  Jay  and  Klein,  John  V.,  Feed  Consumption  and  the  Production  of 
Pork  and  Lard,  USD/  Technical  Bulletin  No.  9I7,  Vfashington,  D.  C,  June  19^6. 
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Under  average  Corn  Belt  conditions,  butcher  hogs  from' 150  to  225  pounds, 
market  v;eight,  gain  21  to  21o5  pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of  corn,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, fed  (allov\ring  for  feed  consumed  and  gain  in  v/eight  of  'the  breeding  herd). 
At  the  extreme  market  weight  of  300  pounds,  100  pounds  of  corn  equivalent  will 
produce,  on  the  average,  20,7  pounds  of  hog. 

From  the  standpoint  of  total  grain  use,-  wei^ts  to  v^hich  hogs  are  fed  are 
very  important.    About  75  million  hogs  are  expected  to  be  slaughtered  in  1947-48. 
Feeding  that  many  hogs  to  an  average  market  weight  of  225  pounds  would  require 
around  175  million  bushels  less  corn , equivalent  than  if  they  were  fed  to  an  .. 
average  market  v;eight  of  250  pounds.    At  the  lighter  market  weights,  only  about 
450  million  pounds  less  lean  boneless. pork  would  be  produced^but  around  1,300 
million  pounds  less  fa;t  than  at  the  heavier  weights. 


Table  5  .  -  Feed  consumption  for  specified  gains  in  liveweight 
of  hogs,  per  100  pounds  of  gain  l/ 


Concentrates  consumed  per  100  pounds  gain 


Index  numbers 

Change 

in  weight  of  butcher  hogs 

:  Feed  units 

:  Pounds 

(225-pound  hog  -  100) 

(pounds) 

:  2/ 

•  4 

•  a 

.  Fee^yunits 

:  Pounds 

0  to 

407  i 

99.5 

i  99.0 

200  to 

448  . 

104.2 

:  109.0 

225  to 

470  < 

108.0 

:  1U.3 

250  to 

49,6  ' 

112.6 

:  120.6 

275  to 

:     523  ; 

,  117o8 

:  127.3 

200  to 

:  459 

1'      106,1  ^ 

:  lllo7 

225  to 

517, 

:  483 

110,3 

:  117.4 

250  to 

:  509 

:  115.2 

:    ..  123.9 

200  to 

.c:  519 

• 
• 

:  484 

!  110.6 

:  117.8 

1/  Feed  and  gain  of  breeding  herd  allocated  to  each  butcher  hog  at  20.3  pounds 
of  gain,  290  feed  units,  268  pounds  concentrates. 


2/  The  common  denominator  for  all  kinds  of  feeds  which  is  equal  in  feeding  value 
to  1  pound  of  average  corn. 

From:  Atkinson,  L.  Jay,  and  Klein,  John  W. ,  Feed  Consumption  and  Marketing 
Weight  of  Hogs,  USDA.  Technical  Bulletin  No,  894,  Washington,  D,  C,  July  1945. 
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Tablo  6.  -     Llrestock  prices  per  100  potrnds  (exoeut  where  noted).  B&rkBtlsgB  and  alau^ter 
BtatlBtlcB,  by  apeclee,  October  I9U7  vlth  comparisons 

HIICES 


It«B 


t  Annual  :Jannfi^ 
:At.  1937-41;  I9h6 


October' 


^Q46 


Cattle  and  calreB 

Be<f  steere  sold  out  of  first 

hands,  Chicago: 

Choice  and  prlne   , 

Goo^   

Hedlma  .••.••..•..<•....•...< 

Coiffl^ii 

All  grades  

Good  grade  oows,  Chicago  

^Jea^fi^l  Ciif,  9pd.Qh..,  PhlCftgo.  , 
Stocker  and  feeder  steers 

EamBaB  City  

At.  price  recelT»d  by  faners: 

Beef  cattle  •< 

7eal  calres  


12.01 
10.52 
8.94 


Pol.  Pol. 


1947    tSettenb  er :. 


Dol. 


October  ;Sep-|:s:nhflr ; 
Dol.  DolT 


TQ47 


Qctnbfir 
Dol. 


10.47 

~T38 
10.34. 

8.36 

7.1*1 
8.72 


20.35 
18.44 
16.22 
13.15 


18-4P 


28.88 
26.00 
22.21 
17.7Q 


14.79 
16.21 

15.43 

14 -.00 
14.80 


^.5.63 


20.25 
19.58 
17.44 
12-^8 


  : 

At.  nrlEet  price,  Chicago:  : 

Barrows  and  gilts  : 

Sows  : 

All  purohases  

At.  price  reeelTed  by  faraBrs:  : 

Eogs   : 

Com,  cents  per  bushel   ..: 

Hog-corn  price  ratio,  U.  8.  1/  

Sheep  'and  laabs  : 

laiBbBr  gd.  and  ch.,  Chicago  <.t 

Feeding  lax^s,  gd.  and  ch.,  Ooaha  .....,.t 

EveB,  gd.  and  oh.,  Chicago   .: 

At.  price  reoelTed  by  farmere:  •  : 

Sheep  .'.  t 

LanibB  ....•.•..•...•...........•......•: 

Meat  : 
VholeBBle,  Chloago.:  t 
Steer  beef,  earoass  (good,  500-600  lbs.): 

Compoalte  hog  po^oducts  : 

laiBb  carcasses  (good,  30-40  lbs.) 

B.L.3.  index  retail  meat  prices  4/  t 

Index  income  of  Industrial  workers 
1935-:^100  ...4  .-  


18.13 
■24".56* 

20.49 

18.88 
20.25 


31.11 
24.97 

13.48 


32.77 
29.43 
22.60 
17.8? 


?3.ri7 


29.54 


15.51 
"16."^17' 

15.99 

13.80 
15.20 


16.95 
■18:72' 

16.42 

16.00 
16.20 


19v60 
25.08 

,21.65 

20.20 
21.70 


33. '+3 
29.55 
23.51 
17.17 


2Q-8P 


.18.85, 
26.20- 

20.96 

19.30 
21.30 


16.85 
15.92._ 

25-3'+ 
21.56 

16.25 
16.25 

23.19 
20.81 

28.17 

?4.8^ 

28.09 
26.76 

■7.97 

16-,  65 

24:34 

16. 25 

22.82 

26.66  . 

■  §7-81 

7.59 
62.9 
12.8 

16.16 
144.8 
11.4 

24.53 
178.4 

.     14.3  . 

16.10 
173.0 

9.1 

22.20 
171.0 
.  •13.5-  • 

27.20 
240. 0 
■  U,3 

27.60 
223.0 
12.4 

9.82  • 
a.70  . 

kM 

17.67 
2/16.05 
8.30 

23.49 
2/  20.77 
9.13 

19.16  ■ 
17.26  • 
9.13 

'  21.69  ■ 
■  '  17.90 

.  .9..3a 

24.51 
22.60 
9..  08,  . 

22.86 

21.05 
9.44 

4.20 
8.28 

7.24 
14.78 

8.35 
20.29 

7.52  • 
15-70  • 

8.43 
17.40 

8.62 
21.60 

8.42 
20.30 

16.09 
11.07 
17.11  - 
100.9 

25.52 
18.67 
29.48 
153.  J* 

40.60 
29.36 
42.60 

25.10 
17.61 

•  57.17 

?6.20 
*  40.13 

•  190,7 

■  ^r.s^ 
33.06 

46.97 
■  240,?  . 

45.86 

32.53 
41.30 

120.4 

?.f>P  Ji.. 

2<32.0 

293.1 

233-? 

Llyistoolt  Markatlng  and  Slauahtar  Statistics 


:  Unit 

Meat-an1nw1  aarketinge:  :  : 

Index  nninbem  (1935-39=100)  r-     :  109, 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to    :  : 
8  Com  Belt  States  t     "  : 

Cattle  ai>d  c&Itbb   :  Thous.i 

Sheep  and  Lanbs   t  Thoua . : 

Slaughter  xmdef  Federal  li«p«otlois  : 
Numbora:  2/  ' 

Cat^.le  :  Thous.: 

CalTes  :  Thous.: 

Shee-p  and  laaiba  :  Thous. :17,609 

Hogf<  :  Thous. :4l,225 

ATerage  llTe-welght:  :        '  i 

Cattle   4  :    lb.-  i 

CalTea   ,..  lb.  t 

Sheep  and  lambs  .....:    lb.  : 

Hogs-  ;  :    lb.  i 

Meat  Pi*oductlon:  :  : 

Beef   ,  Mil. lb. 8 

Veal   Mil. lb. J 

lemb  and  Button  :M11. lb.: 

Pork  (excluding  lard)   Mll.lb,: 

Storage  9to<ftB  end  of  honth:        J  : 

Beef   Mll.lb.: 

Pork   :Mll.lb.: 

lajBoib  and  mutton   :Mil.lb.t 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  ,.:Mll.lb.: 
Percent  packing  sows  Kr«  of  Fed-  : 

erallj  InepeoteA  beg  alaughter  ; Percent: 


13i* 


lif9 


74 


173 


169 


9,999 
5,571 


933 
191 
86 
231* 

5,002 
597 
710 

5,530 


186 


2,257 

2,134 

388 

■  730 

395 

621 

2,788 

2,583 

865 

.     .941  . 

'  • 

677 

8,714 

12,842 

■360 

■  l,-103 

■  l-,407 

1,497 

4,595 

6,498 

364 

651 

719 

.  813 

•  17,011 

13,744 

1,300 

'  2;ob5 

1,458 

•  1,697 

.33,826 

37,360 

438 

■3, •11'* 

2,948 

3,978 

953 

6/ 

929 

912 

898 

•  906 

6/  909 

:  193 

203 

213 

-  ■  -246  : 

•  244 

6/  237 

94 

y 

94 

90 

•..  ,94 

89 

|/  91 

258 

V 

260 

264 

246 

247 

1/  237 

4,420 

6/ 

6,321 

168 

•.  -    503.  . 

.  .  65.3 

6/  720 

493 

740 

43 

87 

■  96 

6/  112 

727 

596 

■54 

•    '   84  • 

•  ISO 

V  72 

5,156 

11 

5,47.2 

71 

• .  .  462 

418 

1/  559 

73 

■  59 

85 

99 

100 

143 

196 

188 

9  ■ 

11 

7 

11 

228 

266 

381 

386 

15 

24 

10 

24 

1/  Nxmber  of  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  In  value  to"  100  pounds  of  live  hogs.    2/  Average  of  prices  for  January, 
February,  March,  April,  August,  September.,  and  October.    ^/  Average  of  prices  for  January,  February,  March,  April, 
July,  August,  September,  and  October.    4/  Meat^  poultry,  and  fish:    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1935-39=100. 
^/  1947  slaughter  excludes  Hawaii  and  Virgin  Islands.    6/  Estimated  from  weekly  data. 
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Table  7«  -  Livestock  slaughter  and  i.ieat  production,  by  species,  average  1937-41, 

annual  1943-47,  and  forecast  1948 


Item 


Unit 


Livestock  slau^tered 


Cattle  ». . 

Calves   

Sheep 'and  lambs 

Hogs  *  

Total  live  weight 


s laughtered: 


Cattle 

Calves  •  • .  •  

Sheep  and  lambs  *, 
H ogs  •••••.«...... 

Total  live  weight 
Average  live  weight 

slaughtered . 

Cattle  V  •  • 

Calves  ••  

Sheep  and  lambs. 

Hogs  •••••  

Meat  Production: 

Beef   .  . 

Veal  .«,...  

Lamb  and  mutton 

Pork  exclud,  lard 

Total  meat  . , , . 

Lard  production 


Cattle   

Calves  • •  

Sheep  and  lambs 
Hogs,  exclud,  lard 


Thous. 


1937-41:  1943 
average: 


15, 215 
9,4  28 
21,874 
65,642 


17,845 
9,940 
27,073 
95,226 


1944 


19,844 
14,242 
355 
068 


1945 


:  : Indi- 

1946  :cated 
:1947 


Fore- 

cast 
1948 


25 
98 


21,691  19 
13,645  12 


24^ 
7l' 


,824 
xo,168 
639  22,814 
891  76, ' 


22,000  20j000 
14,000  13j 


,  244 


^3,000 
19,000  ' 

"2^000 


x.,^^^  17,000 
74,500  7  2, 


Mil.  lb.: 

13,593 

16^253 

17,687 

19,664 

17,883 

II 

1,807 

2^080 

3,155 

3,007 

2,587 

ti 

:  1,882 

2,437 

2,  254 

2,310 

2,124 

II 

:  15,038 

23,412 

23,282 

18,013 

18,857 

II 

32,320 

44,18  2 

46,378 

42,994 

41,451 

Lb. 

8  93.4 

910.8 

891.3 

906.6 

902.1 

II 

:  191.6 

209.2 

221.5 

220.4 

212,6 

II 

:       86.,  1 

90  .O 

88.9 

93.7 

93.1 

11 
11 

:  229.1 

245.9 

237.4 

250^6 

247.3 

Mil.  lb. 

:  7,198 

8,575 

9,115 

10,279 

9,378 

10,500 

9,500 

M 

:  1,022 

1,167 

1,738 

1,661 

1,440 

1,600 

1,  500 

II 

:  884 

1,104 

1,024 

1,054 

970 

-800 

700 

tl 

:  8,573 

13,640 

15,304 

10,697 

11,173 

10,300 

9,800 

11 

:  17,677 

24,486 

25,181 

23,691 

22,961 

23,200 

21,500 

11 

:  1,942 

2,865 

3,054 

2,066 

2,138 

2,400 

2,200 

Lb« 

:  475 

48  2 

461 

476 

474 

II 

:  109 

lie 

122 

122 

119 

It 

:  41. 

0  40 

,9        40.5        42.9  42.7 

II 

:  131 

143 

136 

149 

147 

